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THE CENSOR. 


FROM THE DESK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 
SLANDERERS AND SNEERERS 
* And is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind.” 

There is a gentleman of my acquaintance who betrays one fault, 
which, as public censor, | must reprove; not only that he may 
correct himself, but that my numerous readers, young and old, may 
also look to their conduct, may remedy a similar habit if they have 
fallen into one ; if not, may take care and prevent themselves from 
falling intoit. This habit is one of undervalumg men, judging of their 
talents, honesty, &e. flippantly, and never hearmg them praised in 
company without a shrug, a sneer, ora “‘hu/.”” There is no citizen so 
upright, no woman so pure, ho statesman so patriotic, no author so 
pleasing, no friend so amiable as to escape D.'s oblique and wanton 
malevolence. The most skillful artist, the most powerful actor, the 
most accomplished man—persons who have devoted undoubted ge- 
nius and the application of their whole lives to a particular subject, 
are dismissed by my friend with an easy air of contemptuous supe- 


really ludicrous 


riority, which, 
There is a painter who has spent his great talents entirely on his 
art, which he has pursued with the fond enthusiasin of genius in 
He must understand 


when prope rly conside re d, is 


Italy, amid advantages of the highest order 
His taste must be unproved. His pictures to me are exceedingly 
beautiful, but Mr. D., although utterly unacquainted with the art, 
comes inte his apartment, casts his eves about him carelessly, 
finds so many faults with all the excellent, lively works which deco- 


rate the room, and that too upon so exceedingly brief an examina- 





and 


tion, that if I were the artist | am certam my heart would sink with- 
in me, and [ should drop my easel in despair, that the long, mtense, 
persevering and laborious exertions of years, could be exposed to 
and unfeeling consideration. Here an arm is too 
The clouds in the sky want hghtness— 


By what magical agency has 


such a foolish 
long—there a leg too short 
the foliage of the forest is too green 
he, without study, learned so much more t 
Do not presumption and 


ian the other, who has 


been all his life improving his taste? 
egregious self-conceit rather inspire his mind, m so hghtl 
ing the feelings and injuring the reputation of a deserving artist? 
But this impertinence is not confined to works of art. There it 
But when this same mean 


wound- 


would be soon understood and « xposed 


and cowardly spirit betrays itself in the ordinary circles of domes- 


tic hfe, it produces much mischief, and merits the severest re proba 





tion. I cannot look with patience upon any thing which interferes 
with the good feeling of famulies—whn turbs the peace of home— 


friend agamst friend—sowing the 


and 


seeds of distrust, jealousy, 
plucking out those ray k, poisonous weeds from the garden of do- 
D. is noted for this. He is a shy, intelligent, spe- 





which sets brother against sister 


resentment hatred, mstead of 


mestic repose 
cious fellow, who never comes out boldly and quarrels himself—he 
dare not—but he sets all other folks by the ears, or at least mana- 
ges adroitly to cast some reproach upon every body's character. I 
pity the luckless individual who is praised before him. He will not 
escape without a wound. He has some ane cdote to relate, casting 
him into ridicule, or an accusation bringing him into disgrace, o1 


some vague vile rumor to blacken him with. Such half-way slander- 

ers are baser than more open villains, because their cowardly calum- | 
nies are not so tangible—not so easily traced and punished. There } 
is only one way of discountenaneing them. The hearers must do it 
from a general feeling of pluilanthropy, and for the honor of human 


nature. They must show by their manner that they dislike to be 


even participators in the circulation of seandal. I never hear a 


person in company speaking il of another, without secretly pitying 
the poor, absent victim, thus defenceless, and thus oppressed, and 
I cannot help regarding the accuser with distrust and a feeling that 
I myself might have been under his gnpe before I came into his pre- 
sence; and when any one expresses a good-natured contradic- 
tion, brings forth the lighter and better part of the character in 
question, he becomes invested with a moral brightness which over- 
spreads him with noble associations far more impressive than ele 
gance of dress, or graces of personal appearance, or even all the 
I cannot hear an 
absent man condemned without a consciousness of regret. Even tf 
the condemnation be just, still the truth is painful, the rnumph poor, 
of pressing the fallen down yet deeper into the dust. The erm 
nal may die, but the noble mind would not be the executioner. Be- 
sides, the moral effect upon one’s own character, of dwelling on the 
It takes the 
It dark- 


charms of wit, accomplishments, and education 


frailties of others, is bad. It degrades the soul 
thoughts from high models, and bends them downward 
ens the feelings, and soils them with unworthy associations, and he 
who enjoys pleasure in blackening the fame of his fellow-beings is, 
on a much larger scale, as base as he who amuses himself by de- 
facing mile-stones, destroying guide posts, or poisoning streams 
from which he knows not who may drink. By a curious coincidence 
my friend D. has a sister, in point of goodness exactly his antithe - 
It is delightful to watch her 


sis. She is always defending people 
graceful eagerness to explain, and excuse, and free all the poor 
wretches brought up for massacre by her brother 
me of the queen of king Edward, when the captive citizens from 
conquered Calais came to receive their death with halters round 
their necks, and who were released by her generous persuasions 
How much more noble and worthy of a refined and virtuous mind | 


She reminds 


is this general benevolence. How graceful the attitude of a disin- | 
terested defender. How noble the eloquence of charity, feeling and 
innocence, flowing from the lips of youth and beauty. If I were a 


painter, I would execute two pictures, to impress youth with the | 


moral beauty of this goodness, and with the low and repulsive ap- 
pearance of this vice. One should be my friend D. in the act of abus- 
ing a distant friend, with a mean scowl of envy and malice on his 
face ; and in the other I would show the beautiful, clear, holy 
countenance of his sister ; the animation of virtue and intelligence 
lighting up her lovely features, speaking in defence of the injured 
In the back-ground should be the accused person, half concealed 


and listening to her words with grateful joy. 





SELECT ESSAYS. 
CULTIVATIONS AND PET PASSIONS. 

ALL men are not agriculturists, horticulturists, or arboriculturists, 
but vet almost all men are cu/trrafors. By this it is meant that 
men in general cultivate, or coax, or unduly appreciate and fondle, 
some particular features of their persons; or else, p rhaps, some 
integument connected with their persons, to such a degree as to be 
rather conspicuous, while to every thing else they only give the or- 
dinary degree of attention. There are many features of human na- 
ture which remain to be detected and described ; and this is one— 
So far as I am aware, no one ever thought of pointing 
ivations has hitherto remained 


cultivations 
it out to mankind; the subject of en 
totally uncultivated. So it shall be no long 

Hair, as the only part of the person which actually grows like a 
The cavaliers 





vegetable, is naturally a large satject of cultivation 
long ago cultivated love locks, which they kept hangmg down in 
graceful fashion from their temples. ‘These locks, or curls, are 
now changed for tufts or bunches of hair, which the young men 
cultivate at the same place, and are ever shaking up and tending, 
exactly as if it were a crop of hay instead of hair. Mark a modern 
as he walks along the street, and you will observe at one 


neipal part of the man—the heart—the senso- 


be au, 
glance that the pr 
rium—the eynosure—the point from which all the rest evolves— 


the root of the man, ae is the tuft under the nght rm of his 
hat All the rest of hitifis a mere pe ndulum, vibrating from this 
axis. As he walks along, he hardly feels that any other part of him 


is in existence, except that. But he feels his tuft most intensely 


Thought, feeling, every thing, lie concentrated in that; head, body, 


all alike mere members devolved from it. If you 





and linbs, a 
were to cut off the side-bunch of a modern beau in his sleep, he 
would, for the time, be utterly rumed. It would be like the polypus, 


and he would require 


deprived of every thing but a single leg ; 
several months of dormant existence—that 1s, retirement from the 


to let the 


streets better part of him grow out again from the 


worse, which had remained behind. Let not the demure puritan, 
however, think that the joke lies all agamst the gay cavalier or 
beau. There may be as much of the sin of cultivation m the 
stroked and glossy hair of the roundhead or p/ain man, as in the 
love-locks and bunches of their antipodes in sentiment. I have seen 
some men, who affected to be very unaffected, cultivate a peak on 
the top and centre of their brows as sedulously, and with as much 
inward gratulation on account of it, as ever I saw a dandy cultivate 
a tuft or train a side-curl. It must be understood that there are cul- 
ter, as well as of a positive, and he 
Next 


tivators of a negative charac 
who is guiltless of cultivation in his heart is alone guiltless 
to curls stand whiskers. What a field of cultivation have we there 
The whisker 1s a bounty of nature, which man does not like to re- 
fuse taking advantage of. The thing presses upon him—it ts éhere ; 
and to put it altogether aside, except upon the demand of temporary 
Some men, however, are 


fashion, is scarcely to be thought of 


more able to resist the demon of whiskers than others. There are 
some men so prone to the temptations of this fiend, that they en- 


large and enlarge their field of cultivation, by small and impercepti- 





ble degrees, tall at length the whole chin falls a prey, excepting per- 
haps a small bit about the mouth, just enough to preserve the cul- 
tivator within the pale of the christian church. Sometimes the 
whisker fiend makes an msidious advance or sally up towards the 
and there—in those small creeks or promon- 


comers of the mouth ; 


does the sin of cultivation invartably flourish more proud and 
rampant than any where else. The 
t cultivation ; but that down about the cor 


tories 


whisker of the cheek ts a broad, 


honest, candid, down: 
ners of the mouth is a sly and most unpish one—a Little pet sin, apt 
to beset tts « ivator ma far less resistible fashion than any other ; 
and it may indeed be said, that he who has given himself fairly up 
lemption 


to this cr alinost bevond ree 


There 


For nothing else do they care very particularly—all 1s well, 


me is 
tivate white hands, with long fair 





men who ¢ 


are some 
nails 
if only their hands be There is even a ndiculous notion that 


elegant hands are the most unequivocal test of what is called good 
birth. I san say, for my own part, that the finest hands I ever saw 
" 


belonged to a woman who kept a butcher's shop. So much for the 


hands Then there ts a set of people who cul- 


nonsense about fine 
tivate a ring on a party ular finger—evidently re gretting, trom ther 
manner of managing it, that the South sea fashion of wearing such 
into tus country. Some 


ornaments ir ithe nose has not yet come 


men cultivate neat ebony canes with golden heads. Some cultivate 
a lisp. A few, who fall under the denominauon of stout gentlemen, 
rejoice in a respectable swell of the haunch, with three wrinkles of 


the coat lying upon it in majestic repose. Some cultivate a neck- 


cloth—some a shirt breast—some a jewelled pin, with a lesser pin 
at a little distance, which serves to itas a kind of anchor. There 
has also of late been a great fashion of cultivating chains about the 
waistcoat. Some only show about two inches of a gold or silver 
one between the buttons and the pockets; others, less modest, 
have themselves almost laced round and round with this kind of 
tracery. There is also to be detected, occasionally, a small patch 
of cultivation in the shape of a curious watch-key or seal, which 
depends from part of the chain, and is evidently a great pet. A not 
uncommon subject of cultivation is a gold watch 

In our time we have known some men whose taste for cultivation 
descended so low as the very foot: they took pleasure in a particu- 
lar act of the pantaloons at the bottom, where they joined the shoe. 
Then there is a class who cultivate silk umbrellas. It is a preva- 
lent idea among many men that a silk umbrella is an exceedingly 
genteel thing. ‘They therefore have an article of this kind, which 
they are always carrying ina neat careful manner, so as to show 
that it is silk. They seem to feel as if they thought all right when 
they have their silk umbrella m their hand : it is a kind of patent of 
With a silk umbrella, they could meet the highest 


respectability 
A silk umbrella is, in- 


personage tn the land and not be abashed 
deed, a thing of such vast effect, that thev would be content to go 
in humble guise in every other respect, provided they only had this 
saving clause to protectthem. Nay, it is not too much to suppose 
them entertaining this belief—that five-and-twenty shillings put 
forth on a good silk umbrella produces as much value, in dignity, 
as five pounds spent upon good broad cloth. How some men do 
fondle and cultivate silk umbrellas! 

There is a species of cultivators who may, in some cases, be very 
respectable, and entitled to our forbearance, but are in others wor- 
thy of a little ridicule’ I mean the health-seekers; the menwho 
go out at five in the morning to cultivate an appetite, and regularly 
chill every sharp-set evening party they attend, by sitting like Me- 
lancholy retired, ostentatiously msisting that they “never take sup- 
per.” When a health-seeker takes a walk, he keeps his coat wide 
open, his vest half open—seems, im short, to woo the contact of the 
air—and evidently regrets very much that he cannot enjoy it in the 
of a bath. As he proceeds, he consumes air, as a steam- 
boat consumes coal; insomuch that, when he leaves the place, you 
would actually think the atmosphere has a fatigued and exhausted 
look, as if the whole oxygen had been absorbed to supply his indivi- 
dual necessities. Wherever this man goes, the wind rises behind him, 
by reason of the vacuum which he has produced. He puffs, pants, 
When he returns from his 


manner 


fights, strives, struggles for health. 
morning walk, he first looks in the glass, to congratulate himself on 
the bloom which he has been cultivating in his cheek, and there- 
after sits down to solace the appetite which he finds he has nursed 
mto a kind of fury. At an ordinary time, he could spring from 
his bed at nine o'clock, and devour four cups of tea, with bread, ham, 
and eggs, beyond reckoning. But he thinks it necessary to walk 
four hours, for the purpose of enabling himself to take eight cups, 
and a still more unconsctonable proportion of bread, ham, and eggs. 
He may be compared, in some measure, to the fat oxen which are 
some umes shown about as wonders, though apparently there is no- 
thing less wonderful, the obvious natural means bemg taken. These 
oxen, if left to themselves in a good park, would become very res- 
pectable oxen—a little en-ben-point, perhaps, but no more. But, 
being treated otherwise, they are rendered unnecessarily fat and 
unwieldy ; and so it is with the appetite of the health-cultivator. 
Cultivations, it will thus be observed, is a subject of vast extent, 
and of great importance, not only to the /anded interest, but to all 
the other interests of the country. I should be glad to treat it at full 
length m a separate volume, for which, I doubt not, ample materials 
But I must content myself with giving it in the 


might be found t 
mean time only a kind of fopping, as the farmers say; and perhaps 


I may return to it next harvest.—Edinburgh Journal 





THE FINE ARTS. 


PAINTINGS OF ADAM AND EVE, 


T THE AMEBICAN ACADEMY. 


THE 


Two paintings, by Dubufe, acknowledged to be exceedingly favour- 
able specimens of the French school, have been, for some time, ob- 
jects of fashionable attention. They have, indeed, attracted so much 
notice as to induce the proprietors, after prematurely closing the ex- 
hibition, to reopen it, a proceeding which, however frequently, on 
other occasions, a mere artifice, is on this, the result of a bona fide ne- 
cessity. The paintings are to be seen at the large room, in Barclay- 
street. They are two in number; the one representing the tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve, the other their expulson from Paradise. They 
are both vivid and beautiful, full of expression, grace, and lively na- 
ture; and afford a contrast unpressive and dreadful. Throngs of 
visitors have crowded to examine them, with lavish exclamations of 
surpnse and delight; and, we may safely assure those yet unac- 
quainted with their merits, that, uf they sce them, they cannot fail 
to be amply repaid by the sight of two works highly creditable to 
the artist, (a favourite pupil of David,) and which they will not easily 
forget. As specimens of art, we have no comment to render on them 
but praise—warm praise. They are well calculated to obtain what 
they have received, universal patronage. Upon the school to which 
they belong, we do not feel competent to express any opinion, and 
leave that to be settled by others; but several ideas occurred to us 
respecting the conception, which we offer in the kindest spirit, as the 
pictures are worthy an elaborate criticism, more so, indeed, than 
we have either ume, room, or knowledge to afford. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 











The subject of Adam and Eve is so high and holy, so enthroned ‘| 
in lofty and poetical associations, and so lifted above the sphere | 


of mortal things, as to present to the artist difficulties almost insu- 


perable; at least sufficiently important to deter any but a bold one |; 


from attempting it. Milton is immortal for having accomplished the de- 
sign in poetry, but in painting itis yet more difficult. The bard, even 
in his most highly-wrought and elaborate descriptions, still leaves 
something to the imagination. The reader is not called upon to give 
up the image previously existing, and, perhaps, long cherished, in 
his own mind. He receives the qualities and associations which the 
poem creates, and he appropriates them, as glowing additions to 
those of his own conception; they are modified and amalgamated, 
and apply themselves to his beau ideal without interfering with it. 
They deepen its colours, invest it with new features, and, perhaps, 
simplify, as well as strengthen, refine, and elevate it. This advan- 
tage awaits the poet, because he addresses himself to our moral na- 
tures. He works with intellectual weapons upon intellectual or 
moral materials, awakening our tastes, kindling our thoughts, filling 
our minds with visions and raptures of which the mere physical 
world furnishes no unbroken and complete emblems. The painter is 
nearer the earth. His colours, his canvass, his outlines, Lis angles, 
his circles, are physical things. In his production the whole con- 
ception is transplanted from the ideal world to the natural; and how- 
ever noble that conception may be, it often diflers as widely from the 
poetic model intended to be embodied and rendered visible, as a soul 
in heaven differs from the same essence, cramped up in its human 
form on earth, exposed to disease, betraying local peculiarities, perhaps 
imperfect features, and impressing beholders with ideas of size, ap- 
pearance and manners, instead of revealing at once, those intellectual 
and moral attributes which, in reality, alone distinguish it from 
other souls. 

Every lover of the old testament—every student of Milton possesses 
some idea of Adam and Eve; and according to their capacity, that 
conception will be grand and noble. Even if they have no distinct 
image of what those characters really were, and how they looked, 
they nevertheless, fancy what they were not, and how they did not 
look. Show them a man in the street, and tell them Adam might 
have resembled him, and they are incredulous. Show them a 
woman who might have been Eve, and they will readily advance 
some objection. Let the painter draw any face as Eve's or Adam's, 
and it will thus shock preconceived ideas of those faces. Even (for 
the argument’s sake,) if an actual resemblance could be procured, 
that, itself, would come in contact with these preconceived images, 
dwelling in all minds. The painter, therefore, the engraver, the 
actor, and all who undertake to embody moral images, must not be 
too sanguine of success. The characters of lvanhoe—of Rob Roy— 
of Jeanie Deans—the characters scattered through all Scott's works— 
through Shakspeare—Milton, or any celebrated author—how feebly 
are they represented, and too often, how ludicrously by the plates? 
We have seen a Juliet leaning from a balcony, who would not be 
received as a kitchen-maid, without a certificate of honesty and 
sobriety; and a Rebecca at the stake, with a countenance, which, 
if the Templar had taken a deliberate survey of it, would have 
more effectually quenched his passion, than the fear of death and 
Far, far are we from directing, against the paintings in 
The artist has evinced too much 


dishonour. 
question, any flippant badinage. 
glowing imagination, as well as mechanical skill, to merit any other 
than a respectful consideration; in many points, he has equalled the 
fervid fancies of the poet himself; but we have prefaced, with these 
remarks, our opinion, that the paintings, however redolent of phy- 
sical beauty, and mechanical skill, want moral force, simplicity and 
grandeur. Adam is a noble looking young man, with a face 
to make a boarding-school girl's heart ache. You cannot help 
thinking how well he would look in regimentals; how he would 
ornament 2a drawing-room; what a sensation he would cause ata 
ball; and what a pity it would be if such a handsome fellow should 
be killed in a duel. He is French and fashionable. One feels assured 
that he could sing Italian if he chose. If we did not know him to 
be Adam, we should take him fora count; and a new married husband 
of a jealous disposition, might feel a mpple eross his heart’s summer 
lake, on seeing such a face bending over his wife's shoulder. Eve 
too, although arrayed in all the attributes of physical loveliness, 
wants dignity, intellect and expression. Her person, indeed, 1s 
radiant. The eye rests, with peculiar pleasure, on the flowing hair 
—those “unaderned golden tresses” of which Milton speaks; and 
her face would enchant one ina snowy cap, or beneath a nodding 





plume—from a carriage window, or at theopera. She is unobjection- 
able as a partner in a dance, or an accidental companion in a stage 
coach. In short, she is sweet, beautiful, fond, girlish and innocent; 


but she is not Eve. In rendering our unpremeditated remarks on 
these two fine pieces of art, we mean rather to explain the impossi- 


than to point out a failure on 





bility of doing justice to the subject 

the part of the painter, for who shal! portray our first parents? 
Who even shall conceive them? Adam, although a human being, 
was above all human frailues and imperfections, both of mind and 


body. How elevated and god-like must have been his countenance, 
dwelling as he did, in prumeval, unclouded joy, purity, fearlessness 


and peace, almost by the gates of heaven, and conversing face to 


face with angels, and even with God himself. In only one othe: 
human countenance could there be so ample a field for the display 


td 
of a great imagination, and perhaps even that one, touched as it was 





with sorrow, and worn down with bodily pain, and with anguish 
for the sins of those around him, might come more easily within 
human comprehension and execution. There must be no city re- 
finement about such a head. It should combine every thing of 
thought, genius, benevolence, beauty, 
modesty, and virtue, of which, in the greatest of his fallen and 
blighted posterity, only glimmers are seen. We might love, but 
the love must be blended w th revere nee, wonde r and awe It should 


grandeur, intellect, majesty, 


express a character, the mere contemplation of which should silence 
the poor, ule, and petty agitations of human passions, hopes and in- 
terests, Milton’s ideas of his looks, as well as Eve's, break out 
continually in unequalled descripuons. 


Hear Satan speak : 
“ Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps, 
Not spirits ; yet fo heavenly spirits bright 
Little mferior ; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them diwme resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that formed them on their shape hath poured.” 


Nothing can be stronger than the poet's expressions; but they re- 


fer generally, and with profound art, to moral attributes. Instead of 


painting the precise effect which those attributes had upon their ap- 
pearance—instead of noticing their cheeks, eyes, lips, noses, &c he 
names their inward qualities, and inspires the reader's imagination 
to portray a corresponding grandeur of form and feature. He there- 
fore tells us that they seemed lords of all, 


“ And worthy seemed ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed,) 
Vhence true auiherity in men ; though both 
Not t qual, as their sex not equal sectne d ; 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace, 
He for God only, she for God in him 

His fair large front and eye sublome declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell'd, but ia wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subvyection, but re quired with gentle sway— 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride.” 


What a beauty his pen imparts to Eve! 


“To whom the virgin majesty of Eve, 
As one who loves, and some unkindness meets, 
W ith sweet austere composure thus replied.” 


No painting of her actual loveliness can so arouse the imagination 
as the incident he relates when the father of all evil himself contem- 
plating her, forgets his nature, admires, softens, and relents : 

“ Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gesture, or least action, overaw'd 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereav'd 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought 

That space the € vil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the tune remain'd 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 
Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge 





One more extract will serve to show what a task the painter un- 
dertakes who attempts the figures of Adam and Eve. Satan again, 
in the form of the serpent, addresses her: 


“ Wonder not, sov’reign mistress, if perhaps 
Thou canst, who art sole wonder, less arm 
Thy looks, the heaven of mildness, with disdain, 
Displease d that I approach thee thus, and eure 
Insatiate, I thas single, nor have fear’ 

Thy awful brow, more awful thus retur'd 

Fairest resem! lance of thy Maker fair 

Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 

By gift, and thy celestia 
With ravishment beheld. there best beheld 
Where universally admired ; but here 

In this enclosure wild, these beasts among, 
Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 


touch 





| beauty adore 


Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who sees thee? (and what ts one’) who shouldst be seen 
A goddess among gods, ador'd and serv'd 

By angels numberless, thy daily train.’ 

It is evident from these passages that the reader of Milton will 
not regard even the bright and glowing delineations, which have led 
us into these rambling remarks, without a consciousness of dissatis- 
faction. The management of the scenery mm the expulsion, we think, 
atso, too dependent on physical agents, too wild and dramatic; and, 
moreover, deficient in chaste, severe simplicity, and that classical gran 
deur which some of the old masters gave to their productions; which 
the superficial gazer may overlook, but which fasten themselves upon 
the mind of the poet, and the thinker, and grow in power the 
West's head of our Saviour, im the 
jaracter We feel as 


longer they are examined 

“Chnst Rejected,” is invested with this « 

sured that, in that admirable artist's hands, these paintings, how 

ever intnnsically valuable, and worthy of attention and praise 
} 


would have been greatly subdued and chastened; that a cor 


recter taste would have stricken out a creation more lofty simple 
and impressive; and that his great mind would have poured upon 


them a moral splendor nearer akin to the mspiration of Milton. 





THE PHILOLOGIST, 


FORMS OF SPEECH AND COMPOSITION. 


Few even of the greatest writers are so perfectly conversant with 
the anatumy of the English language, as to be free from occasional 
impropnieties; far less can the mass of the people be expected to 
avoid such errors in common speech. We think that it is unpossil 
to write or speak too correctly, and it will be allowed that the greater 


ous forms of s} hand composition might be pre- 


part of the vi peer 
vented by a small degree of attention. We therefore submut a few 





correctians of the more obvious blunders in general use, for the pur 

pose ol pulting every one on lus guard 

Both, whether as a numeral, or as a conjunction, ought to be apple 
tou no more than two oljects or sentences 

Whether: a similar remark applies to this word, which im reality is 


a contraction of “which of the either,’ that is, which of tivo ob 
jects. Whether is too fre quently appli 1 to fhree objects 
Couy le, which s my ly upples the juncture of two objects, cannot 


yroperly be used in reference to separate objects. “A couple ol 
' ’ 4 ‘ 





shillings,” for instance, is an error 


— ——————— 


|| The former and latter can only be used properly in respect of two 


objects. 

Neither, (or not either,) is only applicable to two objects 

Every, and each, being singular ideas, ought never to be used es 
plurals. The error of so using them is very common. 

Ate is the proper pretente of eat. Eat is now generally used as the 
pretente—a vulgar nustake ansing from the pronunciation. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was nearly the most careless writer of his 
day, and whose writings abound in provincialisms, used eat as the 
preternte 

Bade is the proper preterite of bid. Bid is often used as the prete- 
nte, an error simular to that just alluded to, 

Lay is the proper preterite of lic. It is also the present of a verb, sig- 
nifying to deposit. Care ought to be taken not to use it as the pre- 
sent of the former verb, which is often done. 

Bidden, ridden, written, spoken, are the past partic iples of bid, nde, 
write, speak. We often hear people say, “ He was spoke to;"' “1 
have wrote to him; “ Eckpse was rode by Jenkins.” Nothing 
could be more vulgarly erroneous, 

Drunk is the proper past participle of drink, Fastidious people have 
lately got into a way of saying, “ His health was drank.” Drank 
is the preterite, and cannot be thus used without a palpable frac- 
ture of the skull of Priseian 

Don't, won't, and can't, though admitted as colloquial English, are 
not good contractions. We could forgive them, however, if people 
would avoid using don't in the third person singular. “ He does 
not’ can never be properly abbreviated into “He don’t.” This 
error, Vulgar as it ix, advances apace in good English soci ty. 

Had better, had rather. These are vulgar absurdities, arising, per- 
haps, from the desire of brevity 1 had rather” must have origi- 
nally been “I would rather,’ contracted into “I'd rather.” 

Short-lired, long-lired, should be short-lifed, long-lifed, 

The above, as an adjective. “The above statement may be relied 
on.” Above, being an adverb, can never be correctly used as an 
adjective. Itis, however, very commonly employed in that capacity. 

Then, as an adjective “The then carl of Winchelsc a.” Nothing 
can be more vicious 

A great many, a good many, a few; here a singular article is used 
with plural nouns. These are very incorrect forms of language 

Quantify is often used in reference to objects susce puble of numera 


tion, tis only applica 


le to an object capable of increase or de- 
crease, not by numeration 

Differ with, diff From ws the only correct particle 
to use with differ and its derivatives. Disagree with is proper, be- 


rent to, very bad 


cause agree there governs, not the di 
Supported by subscription, which sunply means by underwriting, 
might be unproved inte 
Lieutenant. Why should this be pronounced lef-tenant? Can it be 
because the u im / 


supported by contmbuuen.”’ 

4 Was once written vc? 

Beside means orer and abore, and occasionally except. To say, “ sit 
beside me,” or to use the word in any way as implying place, is 
incorrect 

Animal 


to quadrupeds, as 


It is generally supposed that this word is only applicable 
It is im reality applicable to 


f certamly is 
fe and breath 
Without, in the sense of unless, is certainly a vulgansm. 


1 


any creature having | 





Oftener is decidedly wrong 

Men's minds, the h heads. Here the abbreviate of the singular 
Ais is used or implied for the plural their Nothing can be more 

“The minds of men," and “ the heads of horses,” are 
the proper phrases 

Those sort of th 2 ought to be this sort of things 

Procress, as a verl--an Amencanism. What fault can be found 
with the good old English word advances 

Man-milliner Milliner, from 

its masculine termination, should certamly be applicable to males; 
and the word should be altered for the ladies 

Last night, last ereni These are poor substitutes for the fine old 


English sound of yesternivht 


incorrect 


seems to be both vulgar and wrong 


Antiquarian is often used for Antigq wary The former is the adjec- 


uve, the latter the noun 





SELECT POETRY, 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A BLACKSMITH. 
BY PHILLIP FRENEAL 


Wrrn the nerves of a Sampson, this son of the sledge 


} ' 


By the anvil his liwelhood : 

With the sk of old Vulean could te mper an odge 
And struck —while his iron was hot 

ty forcing he lived, yet he never was tned 

laws of the land; 


ind can't be denvwd, 


Or condemned by th 
But stil it ws certam 


He often was burnt in the hand 


With the sons of St. Cnspin no kindred he claimed, 
With: the fhe had nothu J 


sto do; 





He handled no awl, and yet in his tine 
Made many an excellent shoe 

He blew up n on f sedition, but stull 
His b as we ilwaye in blast; 

And we will knowledee, (deny a who will) 
That one t , and but one, he posse ssed 
No actor was he, or concerned with the stage, 

Noa nee, to awe hum, appeared ; 
Yet oft in lis shop, (ike a crowd in a rage 
The vowe ot af ne was heard 
: } ' 
Though stecling was certainly part of his cares 
In theving he never was found; 


And, though he was constantly beating on bars, 
Ny vessel he e’er ran aground 


Alas, and alack! and what more can I say, 
Ot Vulcan's untortunate son? 
The pnest and the sexton have borne him away, 


And the sound of his hanimer is don 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER THIRTY-SEVEN. 

y geegoR oe 
Return to Venice—city of Lucca—a magnificent wall—a cultivated 
and lovely country—a comfortable palace—the duke and duchess of 
Lucea—the Appenines—mountain scenery—Modena—view of an 
immense plain—vineyards and fields—Austnian troops—a_ petty 
duke and a great tyrant—suspected traitors—ladies unde r arrest— 
Modenese nobility—splendour and meanness—Corregio's bag of cop 
per coin—picture gallery —chief of the conspirators— oppressive laws 
—antiquity— museum— Bologna—manuscriptsof Tasso and Ariosto— 
the Po—Austrian custom-house—police officers—difficulty on board 

the steamboat—Venice once more, ete. 





Arter five or six weeks sejour at the baths of Lucca, the only 
exception to the pleasure of which was an attack of the ‘country 
fever,” Tam again on the road, with a pleasant party bound for 
Venice; but passing by cities I had not seen, I have been from one 
place to another for a week, till I find myself to-day in Modena— 
a place I might as well not have seen at all as to have hurrie d 
through, as I was compelled to do a month or two since To go 
back a little, however, our first stopping-place was the city of Lucea, 
about fifteen miles from the baths; a little, clean, beautiful gem of 
a town, with a wall three miles round only, and on the top of ita 
broad carriage-road, giving you on every side views of the best cul- 
The traveller finds nothing 
The 


radius to the horizon is no where more than five or six mules ; and 


tivated amd loveliest country in Italy 
so rural and quiet, nothing so happy-looking in the whole land 


the bright green farms and luxuriant vineyards stretch from the foot 
of the wall to the summits of the lovely mountains which form the 
theatre around. It is a very ancient town, but the duchy ts so rich 
and flourishing that it bears none of the marks of decay, so common 
to even more modern towns in Italy. Here Casar is said to have 
stopped to deliberate on passing the Rubicon 

The palace of the duke ts the prettiest I ever saw 


a room in it you could not live in—and no feeling is less common 


There is not 
than this in visiting palaces. It is furnished with splendour, too— 
but with such an eye to comfort, such taste and elegance, that you 
would respect the prince’s affections that should order such a one 
The duke of Lucca, however, is never at home. He 
man of twenty-eight or thirty, and spends his time and money in 


Is a young” 


travelling, as caprice takes him Ile has been now for a year at 


Vienna, where he spends the revenue of these neh plains most 
lavishly. The duchess, too, travels always, but ina different d 
tion, and the people complain loudly of the desertion For many 
years they have now been both absent and parted. The duke tsa 
nd, at the death of Maria 


irec- 


+} 


member of the royal family of Spain, 
Louisa of Parma, he becomes duke of Parma, and the duchy goes 
to Tuscany. 

From Lucca we crossed the Appenines, by a road seldom travel- 
led, performing the hundred miles to Modena in three days. We 
suffered, as all must who leave the high-roads in contmental coun 
tries, more privations thau the novelty was worth The mountam 
scenery was fine, of course, but I think less so than that on the 
passes: between Florence and Bologna—t of which I 
We were too happy to get to Modena 


i@ account 


wrote a few wecks since 

Modena lies in the vast campagnia lying between the Appenines 
and the Adriatic—an immense plain looking like the sea as far as 
The 


mountains in descending ts magnificent beyond desemption 


view of it from the 
The 
capital of the little duchy lay in the midst of us, like a spe ck on 


the eye can stretch from north to south 


a green carpet, and smaller towns and rivers varied its else un- 
broken surface of vineyards and fields. We reached the gates just 
as a fine sunset was reddening the ramparts and towers, and giving 


up our passports to the soldier on guard, rattled in to the hotel 


The town is full of Austrian troops, and, in our walk to the dueal | 


palace, we met scarce any one else. The streets look gloomy and 
neglected, and the people singularly dispirited and poor. This 
petty duke of Modena is a man of about fifty, and said to be the 
greatest tyrant after Don Miguel in the world. The prisons are full 
of suspected traitors: one hundred and thirty of the best families 
of the duchy are banished for liberal opinions, three hundred and 


over are now under arrest, (among them a considerable number of 


ladies,) and many of the Modenese nobility are now serving in the | 


galleys for conspiracy. He has been shot at eighteen times. The 
last man who attempted it, as I stated in a former letter, was exe- 


cuted the morning | passed through Modena on my return from 


Venice. With all this he is a fine soldier, and his capital looks in 
all respects like a garrison in the first style of discipline. He is 
jest now absent at a chateau three miles in the country 

The palace is a union of splendour and meanness within. The | 


endless succession of state apartments are gorgeously draped and 
ornamented, but the entrance halls and intermediate passages are 
furnished with an economy you would scarce find exceeded m the 
** worst inn’s worst room.” Modena is Corregio’s birthplace, and 
it was from a duke of Modena that he received the bag of copper 
coin which occasioned his death 
ward of his celebrated “ N 
carrying it to his house. The duke has sold this picture, as well 
as every other sufficiently celebrated to bring a princely price 
His gallery is a heap of trash, with but here and there a redeeming 
thing. Among others, there is a portrait of a boy, I think by Rem- 
brandt, very intellectual and lofty, yet with all the youthfulness of 


It was, I think, the meagre re- 





ght,” and he broke a blood-vessel in 


fourteen ; and a copy of ‘ Giorgione’s mistress,” the “love in life” ” 


of the Manfrein palace, so admired by Lord Byron. ‘There is also 
a remarkably fine crucifixion, I forget by whom. 

The front of the palace is renowned for its beauty. 
near it, we passed a house half battered down by cannon. 
the residence of the chief of a late conspiracy, who was betrayed a 
few hours before his plot was ripe. He refused to surrender, and, 
before the Ducal troops had mastered his house, the revolt com- 
menced and the duke was driven from Modena. He returned in a 
week or two with some three thousand Austrians, and has kept pos- 
While we were waiting 


In a street 
It was 


by their assistance ever since 
dinner at the hotel, | took up a volume of Modenese law, and open- 


session 


ed upon a statute forbidding all subjects of the duchy to live out of 
the duke’s territories under pain of the entire confiscation of their 
property. They are liable to arrest, also, if it is suspected that they 
ire taking measures toremove. The alternatives are oppression here 
or poverty elsewhere, and the result is, that the duke has scarce a 


noble 


left in his realm 


} 


Modena is a place of greatantiquity. It was a strong-hold in the 


time of Casar, and after his death was occupied by Brutus, and be- 
sieged by Antony. ‘There are no traces left, except some mutilat- 
ed and uncertain relies in the musuem 

We drove to Bologna the following morning, and I slept one: 
more in Rogers's chamber at “the Pilgrim.” I have described this 
», so fully before, that I 
I should not forget, how 


ever, my acquaintance with a snuffy little librarian, who showed 


city, which [ passed on my way to Veni 





pass it over now with the mere mention 


me the manuscripts of Tasso and Arosto, with much amusing 
importance 

We crossed the Potothe Austriancustom-house. Our trunks were 
turned inside out, our papers and books examined, our passports 


studied for flaws—as usual After two hours of vexation, we were 


permitted to go on board the steamboat, thanking heaven that our 


g Austria the common 


troubles were over for a week ortwo, and givin 


benediction she gets from travellers. ‘The ropes were cast off from 


the pier when a police retainer came running to the boat, and ordered 


our whole party on shore, bag and baggage. Our passports, which 


n, were itre- 


had been retained to be sent on to Venice by the capta 


gular. We had not passed by Florence, and they had not the signa- 


ture of the Austrian ambassador. We were ordered imperatively back 


I 
over the Po, with a flat assurance that without first going to Flo- 


rence, we never could see Venice. To the ladies of the party, who 
had made themselves certain of seeing this romance of cities in 


twelve hours, it was a sad disappointment, and after seeing them 


return shallop, I thought I would 


he commissary in 


and make 
My nominal 


to the legation at Paris, served me 


safely seated in the 


a des} 


erate appe al to t person 


commission as attaché 





the hi 


of the American nation responsible for the innocent designs of a 


case as it had often done before, and making myself and nor 
party of ladies upon Venice, the dirty and surly commissary surned 
our passports and permitted us to remand our baggage 

It was with unmingled pleasure that I saw again the towers and 
palaces of Venice rising from the sea 


The splendid appr to 


he gondola and its soft motion, the 


mich 
the Piazzetta, the transfer to ¢ 
swift and still cide beneath the balconies of pal wes, with whose 
history | was familiar ; and the renewal of my own first impressions 
in the surprise and delight of others, made up altogether 
of high h 


She 1s the city of the imagination—the realization of romance—the 


a moment 


ippiness. There is nothing hke—nothing equal to Venice 


queen of sple ndour and softness and luxury llow all her decay— 
feel all her degradation—see the “ Huns in her palaces,” and the 
* Greek upon her mart,” and, after all, she 1s alone in the world for 


beauty, and, spoiled as she has been by successive conquerors, 


almost for riches too. Her churches of marble with their floors of 
precious stones and walls of gold and mosaic, her ducal palace with 
its world of art and massy magnificence, her private palaces, with 
their fronts of inlaid gems, and balconies and towers of immitable 
workmanship and richness, her lovely islands and mirror-like canals, 


all distinguish her, and will, till the sea rolls over her, as ene of the 
wonders of time 


LADY ABROAD, 


IN THIS 


FROM AN AMERICAN 


TO A FRIEND city 


CONCLUDED 
Florence, January 2°. 1823 

How delighted I am with your intention of joining me m Europe, 
which I learn from your letter of the sixteenth of December, th t 
has been awaiting me here a day or two. You say you shall sail 
for Havre on ****** 

About three weeks since we left Naples, taking a farewell view 
of the Hercules Farnese, the Dirce, ¢ 


dred other statues almost as fine; but I have not time to enume- 


‘alipgian Venus and a hun- 


rate them thirty 


es, the most splendid collection of bronze 


They are in the museum, which o« cupies about 
rooms, and contains, besid 
figures in the world. We saw here, too, the process of unrolling 
the burnt manuscripts of papyrus, found in Herculaneum and Pom- 
peu; itis simple enough but extremely tedious. They are put on 
a roller, with a thin muslin attached to the frame that supports it ; 
as they slowly unwind, some adhesive substance (moist gold-beat- 
er’s skin, I believe.) joins them to the muslin. Iflegible, they are 
Seventeen hundred have been dis- 
covered, and nearly four hundred and fifty unfolded 

Fifteen miles from Naples we passed Hannibal's “ evil genius,” 


Capua ;, further on, the place where Marius’s marshes of Mintur- 


immediately copied on bronze. 


num ought to be ; and rested for the night at Cicero’s Mola, near 
which is the monument erected by his freedmen over the spot 
where he was murdered; of course, our first day was devoted to 
thoughts of things unconnected with the time thatis. The second, 
however, found us engrossed by each passing hour, for Itri, Fondi, 
Garigliano, (strong-holds of the brigands,) and the unsociable Pon- 
tine marshes, so opportune to the views of those who insist upon 
the appropriation of other folks’s “ goods and chattels” had then to 
On the third we stopped to refresh our horses at 
the little town of Albano, and took the opportunity to visit its beau- 
tiful lake. The ruins of Jupiter's temple and Domitian’s villa, were 
pointed out to us, and also the site of Alba-Longa and the Emissa- 
rio, made by Furius Camillus, to enter the city after it had resisted 
Driving from Albano, (said to occupy the posi- 
tion of Pompey’s villa,) we saw the tomb of Ascanius ; but I sup- 
pose this is as disputable as the assertion that the one at the other 
extremity of the town is Pompey’s 


be traversed 


a ten years’ siege. 


It is a perplexity by no means 
I wish 
people would come to a decision, and then a poor ruin-hunter like 
myself might have the satisfaction of making and enjoying her 
reveries unmolested. It is horrible, just as your enthusiasm is at its 


agreeable to have every relic involved in such obscurity. 


highest, to have some meddling creature intrude his superior know- 
ledge upon you by saying, ‘It is now generally believed this is not 
some say this was Cicero's villa, but I very 
Mrs. Starke affirms so and 
However, we saw the Circean 


such an one’s tomb: 
much question if he were ever here 
so, but it’s all fudge,” &c. &e 
promontory, Latium, the country of the Sabines, and a host of anti- 
ques on the Appian-way. We re-entered Kome about twenty-two 
Is 


it not a singular custom the Romans have of counting “ right on” 


o'clock, which, according to us, means four in the afternoon 


the number of hours that intervene between sunset and sunset? 
We remained only four days in Rome; these we spent in re- 

viewing objects that interested us most on our former visit; and 

I think, 


however, I have not told you that we saw a statue of Byron in one 


which I shall not task your patience to read of again 
of the studios. It was ordered by his family; he is seated on a 
rock, and dressed in pantaloons and frock-coat; you can’t imagine 
Think of marble 
I will not attempt 
to tell you with what regret I left Rome, perhaps forever. I can- 


not help reverencing this city of ruins amid all its desolation 


how strange is the effect of a statue so draped 


cuffs and seams, and buttons and button-holes! 


Perhaps some day the energies of her sons will rekindle, and she 
again be it may never be—worse than childless she 
must henceforth sit in degradation and disyrace 


We were fou 


great; but no! 


r days in getting to Florence; I must confess my 
} 


ideas of delicious Italy have lost somewhat of their fervency. I 
could not have believed it possible for me to sit down, or lie down, 
or swallow down, where or upon or what I have not scrupled to do 


since coming to this land of beauty. At Perugia, the decorations 
of my chamber were worthy a princess ; satin damask tapestry and 
curtains, frescos and arabesques, doors gilded and painted in land- 
scapes, chandeliers, &c. and yet the approach to it was disgusting 
At Arezzo, (the birth-place of Petrarch,) our inn had evidently been 
a palace, but I did not dare to investigate any thi ig there too 
closely howe ver, the scenery I have behe ld, the new insight I 
have received into manners and customs, and, above all, the cities 
The 
falls of Terni were in our route, and we stopped to see them: they 
were projected by Curtus Dentatus, in the year of Rome 671, to 
‘hese and the falls 
2urope ; how insignificant 


they are in comparison with Niagara, to which they might well 


I have visited, fully compensate for these inconveniences. 





drain off the water from the territory of Rieti 


of Tivoli are said to be the finest in 





serve as accompanying rills. We saw for aboat five minutes here, 
(it was a showery day,) a most brilliant rainbow, and I took the ut- 
most satisfaction in reading Byron's description of the Caduta delle 
Marmore on the spot. Indeed Childe Harold has been my guide- 
book during all this journey: it designated to me the outline of 
Soracte. which 
“From ont the plain 

Heaves like along-swept wave about to break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing :” 
it served me beside the Clitumnus, whose waters are as limpid as 
ever, the view just as lovely, and the oxen just as white and large 
uinly Hannibal's 
I made out the battle- 
with all those who 
imate management 


on and despair; the 


At Thrasymene it was invaluable ; 1t showed us 





position and Flaminius's pitiable situation 





ground distinctly, and was forced to admire 
have seen the place, the Carthaginian’s cons 
It 


mulberry, the olive, and the vine, wheat and grass and flowers are 





now presents any thing rather than desolat 
there in profusion, and the lake is as pure and tranquil as if blood 


had never polluted it 
We remarked frequently branches of trees or bunches of leaves 
hangi On inquiring 


we were informed that wine was sold wherever these 


g over the doors of cottages by the road-side 
the wherefore, 
were observable ; this explains the proverb, that “ good wine needs 
no bush’’—don’t you think so? But do let me get into Florence, 
! 


and tell you the different sensations I experience here from what I 
has its peculiar at- 


At Naples there is a sort of dreaminess over 


did in Naples or Rome 


mosphe 


Each of these places 
re, I beheve 
land, ocean and sky, that disposes one to pleasing languor and inert 
ness; in Rome sober sadness, meditation, and a solemn gait are 
entered upon intuitively ; while here in Florence one can hardly re- 
frain from dancing along the streets with delight; the very act of 
breathing is a joy. Is this in atmosphere or association? The prin- 
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cipal objects of art in Florence are contained in the museum and 
Pitti palace. The Venus of Canova, in the latter place, would have 
been more admired by me had I not seen the Medrcean, which 
stands pre-eminent amid the triumphs of genius in the superb Tri- 
bune. The most rapturous praises I have ever read of that, scarcely 
do it justice. How was it possible for any one to conceive or em- 
body so faultless a thought of lov eliness' Had he, like Pygmalion, 
become enamoured of his work, and prayed for life and breath to 
animate it, I could believe the story. The Pitti palace contains 
some of the chef d’aueres of Raphael ; his Madonna della Segiola and 
del Gran Duca rank the foremost. It is said of the latter, the grand 
duke is so anxious that he takes it with him when he travels, lest it 
be stolen from his cabinet during his absence. I will not particu- 
larize any of the other paintings; *twould be useless where all are 
excellent ; indeed one might spend a lifetime in Florence, and not 
become weary or too familiar with her works of art. And the rides 
and walks are so beautiful, too : the Lung d’Arno, Boboli, the Prato, 
the Cascini. We were indebted to the politeness of Mr. Greenough, 
(the sculptor of the Chanting Cherubs, you know, and who 1s also 
engaged in a lovely study, taken from the death of Medora in the 
We saw his 
rooms just as he left them—untfimshed sketches, statues com- 





Corsair,) for a visit to the studio of Michae 


menced, oil-phials, brushes, chisels, &c.; from here we went to 
He, Alfieri, 


Galileo and Machiavelli lie near each other. The Medicean chapel 


Santa Croce, and gazed with reverence on his tomb 


contains the last unfinished sculptures of this celebrated man ; they 
are placed on the monuments for which they were intended, and no 
one has had the boldness to attempt their completion. The cathe- 
dral is very grotesque in its style of building; I should think it 
covered almost as much ground as Saint Peter's ; it 1s not yet com- 
pleted, which is the case with alinost every public ¢ difice in Florence 
As we had a few spare davs, we determined to drive to Pisa, 
and see its baptistery, cathedral, and famous leaning tower. We 
found it a much handsomer place than we expected, the streets 
quite wide for an Italian town and clean/y in appearance; however, 
the day we passed there was a very dry and sunny one, which may 


account for the phenomenon. While we were in the baptistery, 


which is enriched by beautiful carved columns, and a superb pulpit 
in alto-relievo, designed by Buonarotti, we witnessed the baptism 
of an infant. From my heart I pitied the little one ; it was tossed 


and turned over, the priest's fingers poked into its breast and back, 
something thrust into its mouth that nearly strangled it, and finally 


a huge cup of cold water poured over its defenceless head, which 


I thought must inevitably be wrung off during the priest's energetic 
application of the towel It was incumbent on him, however, to 


use despatch, for a dozen poor little wretches were waiting to go 


through the like ordeal. <A few steps from this edifice brought us 


to the church, which, owing to the celebration of a festival, was 
crowded ; some of its pictures are good, bat our tastes have be- 
come latterly too fastidious to bestow much attention upon whiat is 
not decidedly above mediocrity, so we passed on to the leaning 
tower. Its height is one hundred and ninety feet, and its departure 
We wound round and round its 


circular stairs till we ascended its eight stories, and stood on the 


from the perpendicular thirteen 


top, when its seven enormous bells commenced ringing ; the railing 
shook like an aspen 

The Pisan Campo Santo is an object worthy of notice; the 
building around it forms a sort of museum, where all their relics of 
antiquity are placed. ‘The walls are in fresco, and aflord a pretty 
good idea of the ** march” of improvement im the art of painting 


r 





One of the pieces represents the last judgment, and amo 
the condemned is an excellent likeness of Napoleon, of which 
the Pisans are very proud; and it ts remarkable, for this pic- 
ture was finished at least two hundred years before the advent of 
the emperor 
fore the fact? The square, or rather oblong enclosed by this build- 


Should not the painter be accused as accessary be- 


ing, contains the holy ground, brouglit in the time of Richard Ceur 
de Lion from Mount Calvary. None are now permitted to be buried 
in it without the especial permission of the grand duke ° 

We propose, during the time we remain in Florence, to make a 
variety of excursions—Fiesole and Val’ombrosa among the num- 
ber ; but as the pleasure of writing to you is henceforth to be swal- 
lowed up in delight of actually talking to you, I shall, until that 
time arrives, prepare sundry annotations and pages ot journal for 
your peculiar edification, from which may be discharged a whirl- 
wind of news when we meet in Paris. Therefore, in this form of 
communication, good-by for ever 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


ADVANTAGE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
Tue ancients, on account of their religion, could indulge with- 
out censure, in the expression of thoughts, which, to a christian, 


would be wholly inadmissible. Their belief in the actual presence 


of their deities, enabled them in poetical compositions, not only | 


to allude to them as being present, but to introduce them as agents 
in the transactions of life, and as rulers of the destinies of man- 
kind. This at once unbarred the gates to the regions of fancy. A 
description of the descent of a god or goddess from Olympus, ne- 
cessarily demanded a force and dignity of language adequate to the 


sublimity of the subject. Their religious ceremonies, also, admit- | 


ted of great latitude of expression, and their superstition entitled 


them to portray the workings of their imagination, as a test of their 
holy feelings. Ideas that we should call ridiculous and extrava- 
gant, in a serious point of view, were with them as much objects of 
reverence as the allegorical allusions of the old testament are with 
us. The picture which Homer has drawn of Jupiter sitting upon 
the throne of Olympus, with his potentates around him, obedient to 
his nod, is not much inferior to any thing in the old testament des 


criptive of the throne of heaven. Milton, no doubt, is greatly in 


debted to this poet for the origin of some of his noblest concep 
tions, and perhaps more so for the grandeur and euphony of his 
verse. The ideas the ancients entertained of bliss and torture 
were singularly ingenious, and every species of mental and bodily 
suffering in the realms of Pluto has been handed down to us, cloth- 
Thetr his 


edinthe most striking colours of descriptive eloquence 


torians, philosophers, poets, and tragedians, have been tl! 
I I I 


1e models 


of every nation in Europe, and of every age since their downfall 


They are so now, and stand unequalled. The classical reader, I 


will venture to say, can trace in every English poet of eminence, 
especially Milton, Young, Byron, Cowper, Thomson, Gray, and 
many others, a faint resemblance of that force of diction, imagery, 
and poetical spirit which is so transparent in every line of their great 
masters; and herein dwells the charm of their productions From 
this remark arises another, which I may be considered perhaps bold 
and impertinent in making, but I mean not to be so: can he, who 


ndard of literature, fairly ; 


is unskilled in the style of the s 


ipprec 
ate the excellence of its copvists’ no more than he can justly ip 
preciate the merits of a portrait who has never seen the original 
This leads me on to the discussion of the utility of classical studies 


Our choicest literature and language, generally, are indebted more 
to the Greek and Latin tongues, than to any other. Our rules 


of composition have sprung from them, our taste has be« 


by them, and our judgment based upon them The construction 


n fermed 


of our sentences 1s governed so materially by ther rules, that 
any tyro understanding the grammatical composition of the Latir 


can parse English without the necessity of an appeal to an English 


grammar. And, I may venture to say, that there are but very few 


scholars who would deign to unfold an English grammar, after 





has once acquired the Latin, and the reason I conceive to be this 


that the rules which govern the grammatical composition of Lat 
sentences are so directly applicable to our own, that we have 

or no occasion for further references This, then, T} ype will be ad 
mitted as one adv intage, inasmuch as It enables t student t 
conquer a difficulty, which often remains for years wnattained by 


the mere English student 








Pe rspicuity, one of the most substant il ornaments of composi 
tion, In my humble Opinion, is another vivantage which classx 
reading enables us to ac juire with n ch readiness : { nceient 
writers seemed to pay particular attention to this most importa 
point, without which the rol ind aptest expressions lose tl 
greater part, if not the whole of their force. Cicero was chief 
this, whose orations are even now subjects for deep contemplation, 
as well as specimens of the chastest composition. By the daily 





practice of translating parts of the best writers, we gradually 


intuitively fall mto their method of arrangement, sot when called 


upon to express our ideas in our own language, we naturally follow 
the ex imple s we have become familiar with from daily practice and 
experience Besides the ditferent niceties of « MNposition t >be ob 
taineda command of language may be very much augmented by 
classical attamments. It is unnecessary to poimt out the decid 
ed benefit to be derived from this accomplishment, especially in 
society, and more ¢ specially in p bhe society In this country, as 
well as in the more enlightened parts of Europe, the various Greek 
and Latin writers adapted to this particular line of study are perused 


by many with ser | ulous attention; and ev who do so, whether 


for the purpose of obtaiming a refined oratoreal or a graphic style, 
will at once admit, how lean that production is which lacks the vem 
of classical purity 

The modem languages of Europe are, for the most part, also 
greatly indebted to the ancients. The Italian, a bastard Latin as 
Lord Byron calls it, the Spanish and the French, the two former in | 
part cular, are im many instances so very similar to the Latin, that 
| 
i 


by a knowledge of the latter they may all be acquired with compa 
rative facility, and with decided superiority over the mere English | 
scholar. I have known manv, who, simply from an acquaint- | 
ance with Latin, have been able to comprehend much of each, 
without having studied either 

If, then, anadvantage of this nature is to be obtained by classical 
pursuits, it would be advisable to apply ourselves to them, though 
But there are 


other benefits to be derived, and of equal, if not of much greater .m- 


no other benefits were to be derived from them 


portance, the chief of which I consider to be “ the juster estimate 
it enables us to form of the literature « f our own land.” For the au- 
thors of eminence in the English language have been, with but very 
few exceptions, men of classical attainments, whose power and 
eloquence of diction, are no doubt, in a great measure, attributable 
to their acquaintance with the ancient writings; for in them are 
found not only in every page, but almost in every line, expressions 
at once so apt, powerful, and comprehensive, that the mind pauses 
a while to scan the picture they portray, while the heart responds | 
It is on this account, that the nearer | 


to the passion they bespeak 

our writers, be they poets, historians, or of any other class, ap- | 
proach in their productions to the temper and symmetry of the an- 
cients, the higher, generally speaking, they stand in the estimation of || 


the world 


But as the writings of former times are still the models 
of our authors, is it not reasonable, that in order to attain to their 
excellencies they must be understood, and to be understood, they 
} 


must be studied ; and although we individually may feel incompe- 


tent to an attempt to imitate them, yet by a knowledge of their ex- 
cellence alone shall we be able to appreciate the labours of those 
that do 


by a simple circumstance of daily life 


The pleasure to be derived from this ability, I will explain 
for example, the individual 
whom nature has endowed with a love and ear for music, froma 
want of proper cultivation, prefers the simple ballad to the masterly 
productions of a Mozart. but let his taste be cultivated, and his 


ley } 


vent improved by the laws of musical science, and what is the 


result? the sunple ballad ts listened to with comparative indifference 
ind Mozart nes the subject of his admiration 

Thus by comparison and experience we judge of merit. And so 
t is every other department of science Phe beauties which 
the vou ] st f es his persormance to possess, are faults 
1 the eves of the more deeply skilled And to compare great 
things with small, the untutored child would infinitely prefer the 

t " 1 of some faneitul attractive scene, to the 

rare and valuable tions of a Rubens or a Raphael; and the 
miraculous story of Jack the gian.-killer, to the sublune productions 
of Byron or Milton. From these observations we are led to infer 
that the farther age and experience carry us above the maze of ig 
norance, the more eagerly we seck the enlightened regions of the 
arts and sciences 

Although nature unfolds her matchless charms to our view, af 
ford zy us the same opportunity of studying and ¢ ypving them as 
she afforded the ancients ; nevertheless, experience has taught us 
that their style of portraiture brings the copy so near to the origi 
nal, that to deviate materially from their long established rales is 
to fail 


Iam aware that an « lyection to this observation mav be brought 


forward, and a very powerful one too, m the unrivalled Shakspeare, 
who, indeed, has surpassed every author thatever lived. But then 
he isan i nd, although he stands pre eminent as a poet, yet 
he has left us no form of composition that we would dare to unitat 
Now the Greek and Latm authors wrote according to certam rules 
of literature, wh tured by the deepest reflection, were and 
ire sanctioned i followed even by t most critical, Their 
“ cs abound im um rv of the loftiest nature ; from which poets 
tf every iv en unperfect copies, and sometimes so artfully 

conce the thef is to leave searcely any traces for detection 
7 ‘ s t brilhant unbroken mirror, from which na 
t pert ly reflected ; but ewrs, in comparison, for the most 
essen that mnurror broken, the mussha n fragments of “ one 

“ It is true that we have translations of most of the 

t poets, in parts of which a faithful « py is given; but then, 

1 know that « \ neuage must lose by translation, though 

itbe rendered from ferier into a superior tongue; how much 
more then must those productions lose that are translated from a 
superior into a crior one The farther a stream flows from its 
fount, the less pure it must become ; and the fruit that 8 plue ked for 


the market, and there sold, we may fairly presume is less precious 


than when it blooms upon the tree; so are all originals superior 
to the r translatio 8 
For those who intend to become members of either of the learned 
fessionsa, as thev are « ied, at ibsolutely necessary to pay 
strict attention to t very tmportant part of edncation In med) 
cme, for example, it is ogether impossible for a young man to 


read with facility, much less with correctness, without some know 


ledge of the Greek and Latin; for medical works abound in Lati 


nites and Greekisms, and the greater part of the words are so im 


ly derived from the parent tongues, that to study thei sign 


fications, is almost equivalent to learning a new language. This 


mediate 


fact is so easily brought home, even to the most common capacity, 
that if we call to mind the terms and expressions used by medical 


men, we at once admit that to persons in general they are perfe ctly 


© 
unint lligible. 
The classics may be said to afford a triple advantage to medi- 


cal students. In the first place, they are enabled to understand, 


with infinitely less difficulty and application, the complicated ex 
pressions used by all medical writers, an advantage which expe- 
nence qualifies me tn asserting to be one of the greatest importance, 
the loss of which I have known many an ambitious student to de- 
plore most sadly 

In the second place, they enable 1 medical student to read and 
ible a desideratum to require 


pronounce correc tly This is too p uly 


further comment, although it is a well known truth, that some of 
the practitioners of medicine in this city are deplorably deficient 
in this particular. I know of nothing much more revolting te 
the feelings, than to meet with a person who, professing to prac- 
tise and understand a scientific, useful and noble profession, con- 
torts, disjoints, and absolutely villifies the very language he em- 
ploys. But before we can expect any radical umproverent in this 
line of then prole ssional study, we must first see undeviating accu 
racy in the practical discourses delivered from the different chairs 
of the faculty 

To the student of divinity they are equally essential, perhaps 
more so on account of his public duties; besides the theological 
seminary will not admit a young man for examination who is not 
to a certain extent acquainted with the classics 


To the lawyer, the classice are of vital importance ; for strength, 
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force, perspicuity and command of language, are so essential to 
him, that a course of study, which is so important an advantage in 


his aspirations after fame, should not only not be neglected, but be 


pursued most diligently. 


To men of fortune and leisure, as patrons of the arts and sciences, | 


the classics should be no less an object of care and attention; for 
all who are desirous of the appellation of cultivated gendemen, 
should by no means slight a course which tends so much to cha- 
racterize them 


Here I could close these observations, leaving the reader to sanc- | 


tion or object to my arguments ; but were I to do so, I should not 
advert toa part of my original design in presenting this paper to the 
public—I allude to the utility of female classical education. We 
all know that females have great aptitude in acquiring the lring 
languages ; and wherefore not the dead? And if the ancient writ- 
ings afford so many advantages to our sex, I am at a loss to 
conceive why they should not afford equal advantages to theirs. In 
them we find the partners of our joy and sorrows—in sickness our 
“ ministering angels,” in health our “soul's joy.” And if from 
refinement of mind springs refinement of feeling, why should 
they be excluded from participating in those mental, those spiritual 
pleasures which to us are so dear’ What additional delight should 
we not reap from their discourse? for though eloquence be admi- 
rable in man, it is more admirable in woman! 

How many children are compelled from day to day, from month 
to month—nay, from year to year, to spend hours in attempting to 
although they have neither taste nor talent 
Sach children, perhaps, have talents and 
equal utility, in which if they were to 


become musicians, 
for the undertaking? 
taste for other pursuits of 


devote the same time, they would, in all probability, most hap- | 


pily succeed. Here I will take the opportunity of observing, 
that if parents would study more minutely the talents and disposi- 
tions of their children, and give them such facilities as their means 


allow, of following the most useful of those occupations for which 


they may evince a preference. instead of choking and perverting 
that talent by ignorantly forcing them to the acquirement of things 
directly opposite to their powers, and alien to their feelings and dis- 
positions, we should undoubtedly find many more brilliant specimens 
of learning and wit among them than are even presented to us at 
this enlightened period. ‘The subject of female education is one 
involving so many important considerations, that | dare not now 
venture upon it at full length , if, however, [ should hereafter have 
sufficient leisure, or should be induced from other motives, I will go 


more minutely into the argument ™ 





THE DRAMA, 
OPERA OF THE MAGIC FLUTE, 
NOW IN REHEARSAL. 

Tur production of an anglicized version of “Die Zauberflote,” of 
the immortal Mozart, being about to take place at the Park theatre, 
a few remarks may not be uninteresting on the subject of this unique 
and delightful composer. Mozart's career was brilliant, but short 
He quitted the world at the age of thirty-seven; but he passed as 


many years in the profession of music as most men who have enjoy- | 


from his tenderest years, he was 
His history is too well known to 
Endowed by nature 


od greater longevity. The fact is, 
gifted with extraordinary powers 

require more from us than a passing notice 
with a singular sensitiveness of ear, and a faculty both of retain- 
ing and creating melody, he seemed to seize upon the most beau- 
tiful ideas of every composer that had preceded him; and, laying 
them up in the stores of his mind, produced them, from time to 
time, as it were fresh from the crucible, bearing the stamp and value 
of virgin ore. This is the light in which his own modesty thought 
proper to estimate his brilliant compositions; but the fiat of public 
opinion has bestowed upon him, and justly, the utle of the most ori- 
ginal composer that ever lived. In this country, Mozart is, literally 
speaking, scarcely known. ‘To that portion of the public who sup- 
port the drama, he is recognised but by one opera, 17 Don Giovanni, 
which was produced by Garela, and by two or three chorusses and 
airs, which are found in Bishop's version of the Marriage of Figaro. 
Some amateurs in this city, we believe, have got up in private his 
Requiem, complete as to vowe, but not instrumentally performed ; 
and we cannot omit mentioning that, in a small society who assem- 
ble for the purpose of playing quartettes, (we wish the example more 
generally followed,) chiefly instituted and kept alive, we suspect, by 
the good taste of Mr. Boocock, and some professional fnends and 
amateurs, due honour is paid to the great master’s compositions. 
We have likewise heard a very able selection from the Clemenza di 
Tito, performed by the New-York Sacred Music Society. It is en- 
titled the Landing of Columbus, by whom selected and arranged 
we know not—and not one in ten who hears it is aware that it is 
from one of Mozart's operas. The compositions of Mozart, univer- 
sally, are remarkable for a finish and perfection of instrumental ac- 
companiment far superior to that of any other composer. It has been 
well remarked by an able writer, that you may examine his scores mi- 
nutely, and be unable to detect a flaw even from carelessness or 
haste. The functions which he assigns to his various instruments 
must be pecformed by those instruments, for no other in their place 
could produce the same effect. It must appear that so nice a dis- 
crimination prevailed with him, that any other version of the same 
idea would be a complete failure—consequently his compositions are 
justly considered models of style. We think the prevailing attribute 
of Mozart's music, is melancholy. Examine his most joyous pieces, 
and you will find that the exuberance of spints which is aimed at is 
yet tempered by a chastity of style which impresses you with the cer- 
tainty that his temperament was any thing but hilarious. Ros- 
ain, the only thoroughly successful successor of Mozart, is remark- 


| able for just the contrary. He is all life, animation, and buoyancy i 
of spirits; and his compositions are of that description that he forces i 
an audience with him; and, in addition to a masterly knowledge of 
the science, he has written more to please the feelings of the largest 


' class of society than any other musician that ever took pen in hand. 


A comparison between these great men is not our object. With any 
but Mozart and his opera we have, at present, nothing todo. The 
opera which Mr. Horn has chosen, if not by severe judges pronoun- 
ced Mozart's chef d’eurre, is allowed to be the richest in melody. 
The overture is, in our humble thinking, the best he ever wrote. Its 
chief characteristic is an adherence to the ancient fugue; and a 
more admirably worked up composition is not to be found. 

The plot and characters of the Zauberflote, presented many diffi- 
culties in its original state, and called for careful alteration before it 
could be presented to the public. Mr. Horn has added many de- 
lightful morceauz, from other operas by the same master, from La 
Chamanza, and from Cose fan tutti; and the music originally di- 
vided between several prime donne he has concentrated, and placed 
in the hands of one principal singer. 

The opera is founded on a fairy tale, and the chief agency of the 
piece is conducted by a magic flute; the mellifluous sounds of which 
are capable of producing all those wonderful effects necessary to 
free unhappy ladies and gentlemen from the pains and penalties in- 
flicted upon them by unjust guardians, or tyrannical suitors. Of the 
plot we at present only know that one Prince Tamino is the accept- 
ed lover, and that one Serastro, alias Zoroaster, is a tyrannical con- 
jurer reyected ; that Pamina, a princess, is the heroine, addicted to the 
Prince Tamino, and consequently ‘persecuted by the conjurer; that 
certain friendly fairies take the part of the prince and princess, and 
that a bird catcher and his wife, (Papageno and Papagena) are in 
the interests of the enamored pair, and that by dint of the wonderful 
flute, presented by the fairies to said bird-catcher, he gets them out 
of sundry awkward predicaments. This, we think, is nearly the 
outline of the piece, with the addition that Serastro has a license | 
granted to him by some means unknown to us, to bully and be a 
tyrant as well as a conjurer, and to do all that tyrannical conjurers 
generally do on the stage, that is, put young gentlemen into durance 
vile, and marry young ladies against their will; but he is obliged to 
do some of these acts before the appearance of the phaenix, a sort of 
necromantic eagle which shows itself once in five hundred years. This 
bird comes when he is not expected, just as the conjurer is preparing 
some pleasing horror, and the piece ends by his carrying off the con- 
jurer, leaving his victims to rejoice and intermarry with each other 

-after the approved conclusion of all operas. 

Our readers will at once perceive that vast scape is here afforded 
for scenery and decorations. The music is charming, full of beauti- 
ful melody and rch harmony, and if common justice has been done 
we look forward to its success as certain. 


to the dialogue, 
The cast ts as follows: 






Prince TAaMino..... coeeee Ones, 
IIR. cccissninensencnienininnsintiniteataneneneiedan im. 
PapPaceno, the hird ¢ aioe ae .Placide 


escccccces J Fisher. 
Pamina, the princess...... .Mrs. Austin. 
PAPAGENA... eoeeenese Mrs. Sharpe. 
Fairies, Priests, Gc. dee. gee. 

The manager, it is said, has incurred considerable expense in the 
dresses and decorations. The scenery is oriental ; the costume Egyp- 
tian. In the year 1S19 we witnessed the performance of this beau- 
uful opera at the King’s theatre, London, with the following cast : 


Mownastaro, a negro silare.... 





PptCR TARO. cossaceevesercescaceeess Garcia. 
Serastro Angrizani, } 
.. Ambrogetti. 








Tue QUEEN OF NIGHT............00000d Miss Corri. | 
SSE Madame Bellochi 
ai i itccieamsinaiia Miss Mori. ' 


It will be here observed, that the queen of night, according to 
Mr. Horn’s version, is merged in a leading fairy, who executes all ! 
her concerted music—her songs are given to Pamina—and we may 
as well observe that Mozart wrote the part of the queen of night 
especially to show to advantage the peculiar voice of a lady to whom 
he was much attached, and who had a soprano voice of extraordina- 
ry extent above the line: two bravuras are given to the queen of 
night; and when we point out the following passage as one that oc- | 
curs frequently, our readers will observe that not one voice in five 
thousand could accomplish the task. 
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Allegro. 


bea Oe 
Miss Corri, an inanimate actress and cold singer, had a voice which | 
Garcia was splendid in the prince, 


Miss Mon (sister to the fa- 
opera 











accomplished these passages. 
Ambrogetti excellent in the buffo part; 
mous violin player) tolerable; Madame Bellochi good. The 
was superbly got up, the scenery beautiful, and the band all that the 
London Italian opera band can be. In short it was a treat of the 
richest description. Foreigners travelling in Italy complain that the 
fashionable masters of the day, such as Rossini, Mercadante, Belli- 
ni, Meyerbeer, &c. usurp every theatre. Paisiello, Cimarosa and 
Mozcart, are quite dead letters in their musical world. We must com- 
plain of this sickliness of taste on the part of the Itahans; for those 
old masters are not to be exceeded by any modern composer, and 
ought to be as regularly laid before the public as their successors. In 
Pans, however, Mozart's name will always command an audience, 
and in Germany, of course, he is fully appreciated. For our parts, in 
hearing or perusing the music of Haydn, Mozart and Weber, we are 
often thrown into a dilemma as to which should be preferred, and so 
little are we able to come to a conclusion, that the last we have 
heard or examined generally reigns thumphant with us for the time. B. 


! steel corslet 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 

Tue Kembles are here again; Mrs. Austin and Miss Hughes are 
running through their round of fine operas, and a Mr. Reynoldson is 
acquiring a good deal of celebrity in the parts formerly sustained by 
Thorne. From these attractive items at the Park theatre, the large 
portion of our fellow citizens fond of theatricals, have recently de- 
rived no little gratification. 

Mr. J. J. Adams, late editor of the “Traveller and Times,” has 
withdrawn from the editorial fraternity, and resumed his station upon 
the stage. During his foreign peregrinations, his acting was lauded 
by Sheridan Knowles, and other critics of repute. We have been 
accidentally prevented from attending his late performances at the 
American theatre. Rumour, however, assigns him a respectable 
rank in his profession, which, considering the great performers with 


| whose merits the New-York public are familiar, is no mean praise. 


We spent an evening, not long since, at the Richmond-hill. The 
residents of the upper wards ought to cheer up our old friend Barnes, 
and give his establishment an efficient support. He is doing every 
thing in his power to please them, and when did Barnes ever try to 
please in vain? In the minds of hundreds, nay thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens, he is connected with their earliest and most pleasura- 
ble associations of the drama. He has been always an universal fa- 
vourite, and, with Placide and Hilson, has formed a trio, which, if 
not as beautiful as the graces, were infinitely more welcome to the 
votaries of Comus and the lovers of sterling acting. By the extra- 
ordinary policy of the management of the Park theatre, two of these 
have been dismissed—one gone off with his interesting lady—- heaven 
knows where—and the other, driven to set up for himself in an enter- 
prise which he never would have conceived had he been retained on 
the boards where he seems to us to have more nght than one of the 
managers himself. But since things are so, we trust the public will 
sustain his theatre. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE AMERICAN PERIODICAL PREES. 
Magazines for March, ete. 

We have to apologize for an accumulation of unnoticed literary 
matters on our hands, the neglect of which has been altogether acci- 
dental. It would afford us pleasure to furnish, at an early period, at 
least the name and character of every publication from the American 
press, and we trust to be able todo so. If authors and publishers 
will regularly favour us with the results of their labours, we shall do 
our best to mention them promptly and impartially. Among those 
at present before us are, 

Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature.—The Carvills present us 
with the March number of this amusing and well-edited work. It 
forms the third number of a new series, making, in the whole, one 
hundred and twenty-nine. Scarcely in any shape, except in that of 
the Albion, can so much and such good matter be procured at a rate 
so reasonable The British 
periodical press is ennched with regular contnbutions from the ablest 
writers and most distinguished men of the kingdom. Periodical 
literature has, therefore, attained a growth unprecedented and al- 
most incredible. Mr. Littell’s work separates, with taste and dis- 
crimination, the matter of only local interest from that acceptable to 
the American reader; and we have, for comparatively nothing, a 
bouquet, culled from that rich and teeming garden, of the choicest 
fruits and flowers. Should not such a work succeed? It cannot fail 
to cheer many a dull fireside, and to beguile many a lonely hour. 

The Ladies’ Magazine.—We welcome our fair eastern friend into 
the lists. A gallant appearance she makes, and curvets and prances 
well, though her armour be somewhat more light and pliant than 
and heavy helm. This is the third number of volume 

and it may be procured, in this city, from the agent, 
For the honour of the sex, this pleasing work should 
be no stranger to the drawing-rooms of our female fnends; and we 
venture to conclude, from its neat garb, its business look, and the 
easy and familiar good sense and gaiety of its pages, that its steps 
are free from embarrassment, its prospect cheerful, and its path not 
unembellished with flowers. 

The Athenwum and Journal of English Literature, &¢.—To Mr. 
Charles Francis we are indebted for this periodical, for March fif- 
teenth. It is published in Boston, by Kane & Co. As yet we have 
had no leisure to examine it eritically, but the table of contents looks 
interesting, as the young ladies say, and doubtless, on perusal, will 
be found so, for they are drawn from many a rate foreign journals. 

Blackwood's Magazine.—They are republishing many of these 
admirable works in Boston. We have he re the first number of a 
series of this famous magazine, from the press of Allen & Ticknor, 
and, in this city, from Charles S. Francis. Looking over the list of 
articles, we find, among the authors’ names, the Honourable Au- 
gusta Morton, Mrs. Hemans, Lady FE. Stuart Wortley, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Were we to praise these we should not be listened to— 
were we to condemn them, we should not be believed. 

The Knickerbocker.—Tlus New-York Monthly goes on regularly 
improving. The latest numbers are the best. Its course is onward. 
There ts init much good writing. It is not yet fairly what it will 
be, but honest Sancho Panza very correctly makes an observation 
about Rome which may meet an application here. Neither Rome 
nor a good magazine, can be built in a day. For the Knickerbocker 
able writers are at work; the editor will soon become more familiar 
with his own resources, and we trust stop the mouths of all cavil- 





the annual subscription being six dollars. 


our, for March, ¢ 
Mr. Peter Hill. 





ers efle ctually. 

The American New Monthly. —Another periodical bearing this 
title has just arisen. It is sensible and well written, but the public 
is a spoiled child—petted to death with sweetmeats and sugar-candy, 
and we sensible fellows heve to humour him a litile. There is un- 
questionable talent in the New Monthly, and we commend heartily 


a certain air of intelligence and mdependence running through its 
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critiques. It has our best wishes, though it must not forget the su- 
gar-candy. 

We are gratified to learn that the North American Magazine is thni- 
ving under the direction of Mr. Fairfield. There is much interest and 
merit in the several numbers which have come under our observation. 
We owe the editor an apology for an oversight on the part of the 
compositor, who last week omitted credit for the Scene from an un- 
published play by Mr. Payne, which we had marked in the copy. 

Mr D. K. Minor, the efficient editor of the Railroad Journal, has 
started another useful publication, entitled the “ Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine and Register of Inventions and Improvements.” It is to appear 
monthly, and the numbers already given to the world furnish grounds 
for favourable predictions as to its future success. Mechanics and 
practical sensible men—people who like roast beef and potatoes bet- 
ter than sweetmeats, jellies, and sugar-plums, will resort with plea- 
sure to its pages for illustrations on subjects of the arts and sciences, 
and a mass of various information applicable thereto. The only fault 
we have to find with it is its cheapness. The annual subscription of 
three dollars will not purchase good matter and pay the editors and 
proprietors as they deserve. 

The New-England Magazine.—Without disparagement to any other 
book, we must pronounce this at the head of the American month- 
lies. It would be a reproach to the country were it not amply sus- 
tained. It is humiliating for us to acknowledge the curious fact, fre- 
quently charged upon us by foreigners, that masses of trash and 
quackery are countenanced by the people, while a sterling work, like 
the New-England Magazine, has comparatively a limited circulation. 
We can only account for this from the fact, that the Messrs. Buck- 
ingham are modest as well as meritorious, and do not push their 
claims, however superior, in such a desperate and pertinacionus spi- 
rit of puffery, as some of their contemporaries. Manliness, vigor, 
originality and fearless independence—practical opinions, generally 
correct, and always, as far as we can judge, disinterested—honest 
criticism—wit, humour and eloquence, expressed in good, simple, un- 
affected English, and no bad poetry, are the charactenstics of this 
work. Then the whole is beautifully and correctly printed, and is 
cheaper at five than most others at three dollars. 

American Turf Register.—Mr. Skinner, of Baltimore, embracing 
within himself the important and too often variant characters of edi- 
tor and publisher, has claim to the credit of amusing our American 
gentlemen of the fancy, with this lively, and, in this part of the world, 
rather unique affair. We have never been touched with a mania on 
any of the subjects comprehended within the plan of the Register. 
We could not tell now, as some folks can, exactly to a quarter of a 
second, in what time such and such a horse cleared a mile, nor re- 
count the genealogy of dogs, horses, ef cef.ra, as precisely as we 
have seen it done, but we can easily conc: ve the enthusiasm with 
which others enter into these things. A horse, for example, as it 
stands before tis in t!as plate—what a noble creature! One remem- 
bers Byron's description— 

“In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs: but he was wild, 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
*Twas but a day he had been caught; 
And snorting with awe mane, \ 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread, 
To me the desert-born was led.” 
The horse, indeed, is a noble animal—full of poetry, and the very 
creature to paint. A dog too—how full of fire, expression, and cha- 
racter. There is, in these matters, to be found a great deal of excu- 
sable excitement, if not carried too far; and, besides improvement in 
the breed and treatment of horses is of serious importance, and it is 
probably promoted, in no inconsiderable degree, by the Turf Register. 
We regret that tvo little space prevents our transferring some of its 
good things to our columns. 

The sixth number of the “Classical Family Library,” from the 
never idle press of our old friends the Harpers, is on our table, in the 
shape of two neat, octodecimo volumes, comprehending a trans- 
lation of Cesar, by William Duncan, professor of philosophy in the 
university of Aberdeen. They are accompanied by a biographical 
sketch of Cwsar, and an appropriate engraving by Gimber and Dick. 
The moral effect of opening to the people such easy sources of valu- 
able knowledge, must be as favourable to national prosperity as to 
human happiness. Thousands and thousands who, but fer them, 
would go with their thirst unquenched, now drink of the literary 
streams with which these thriving publishers irrigate the country. | 

Who has not heard of Cobbett? but every one has not heard that 
Mr. John Doyle of this city, has republished an old work, from his 
prolific pen, stereotyped by Conner and Cooke, entitled “Cottage 
Economy,” and containing information relative to the brewing of 
beer, making of bread, keeping of cows, pigs, bees, ewes, goats, poul- 
try and rabbits, and relative to other matters appertaining to the | 
conduct of the affairs of a family. To this list of useful matenals 
are added, instructions concerning the selecting, the cutting and the 
bleaching of the plants of English grass and grain for the purpose of 
making hats and bonnets; and also for the erection and using ice 
houses, after the Virginian manner. To these addenda are again 
added the “ Poor maa’s Friend: or a defence of the nghts of those 
who do the work, and fight the battles.” Readers acquainted with 
the vigorous mind of the author, will perceive that this list will 
prove the text of much peculiar, useful, and amusing matter, 

The Traveller and Times newspaper has been purchased by 
Charles J. B. Fisher, Esq., who is hereafter to be sole editor as well as 
proprietor. He writes gracefully and easily. Judging from his pieces , 
which have occasionally embellished our own columns, we conclude 
him to be exceedingly well qualified for his undertaking. His know- 
ledge respecting the various matters to which the paper is devoted, , 
will soon be recognized by its numerous readers. He is said to be 
particularly au fait on all subjects of interest to sportsmen. He | 
has our best and sincerest wishes for his success. : 





I TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| The publication ef Mr. Thatcher's communication has been una- 
toidably postponed until next week. 

The Mustard Pot is declined. We fear there is mative in it, with 

| which we do not desire our columns to be seasoned. 

The little poem by u., written on a box of the alphabet for children, 
is not good enough’ Jor publication. It falls off toward the end, 
where its merit should be most undoubted. 

We often feel a doubt touching the merit of some of our correspond- 
ent’s pieces. The Philosopher's Lot, howerer, is bad, unequivocally. 

X. Y. can have no ear for poetry, or could he ever have wr itten this : 

I saw ‘neath the forest's romantic shade 
Some cottage in loneliness stood ; 

And I anxiously inquired what mortal made 
His home in the unfrequented wood ; 

And | was told that a philosopher there, 

Lived free and retired from all worldly care. 


Our fair friend from whom we hare Ellen Boyle must pardon us 
Jor omitting her communication. It partakes too largely of the 
character of the first article, which not without some reluctance we 
also declined. Her descriptions are rather rerbose and sentimental. 
She must study simplicity. 

The young friend, who scolds us for not inserting his pieces, who calls 
himself a“ flower,’ and says he is “ born to blush unseen,” will 
readily acknowledge the beauty, if not acquiesce in the justice, of 
the subjoined quotation : 


True, “many a flower,” the poet sings, 
Is born to blush unseen ; 

But you—although you blush—are not 
The flower the poets mean. 


We must reject the favor of Hibernicus. 
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Letters from an American lady.—We were fully disposed to be 
exceedingly vexed, on observing that the fourteenth number of these 
letters contained the fair author's valedictory; and not the less 
so, because the announcement was as little expected as desired. We 
have, however, thought better of this, and concluded (after express- 
ing our high sense of obligation to the writer) to indulge no feeling 
beyond sincere regret, that this senes of letters has so soon come to 
anend. They have embellished our columns, they have added 
bright page to American literature, and they have clothed the love- 
liness and the “ proud memories” of Italy itself in a more fascinating 
garb than they are wont to wear. We doubt not that, since their 
publication, the privilege of visiting that far-famed land will rate even 
higher than before in the worlds of fashion and taste 

We have received several inquiries, written and verbal, expressiv 
of strong doubt whether these adnurable papers are indeed, as they 
profess to be, from the pen of a lady; and—while we admit the plau- 
sibility of the suspicion, on the ground of their masculine energy, 
clearness, and eleg zance of composition—we take this occasion to 

say, that they are “in very deed” what they have been represented 
They display a command of language, a depth and maturity of 
thought, together with a perfect familiarity with classical history, 
which place their writer on a high elevation among her literary con- 
temporaries. We take leave of her very reluctantly ; 
with the confident hope that we shall, in some different form, still 
with the productions of her pen 


but we do so 


continue to be favoured 


On dits.—The report of a distingmshed native writer's intended 
marriage with the accomplished daughter of a prominent individual 
at Washington, is without foundation. The gentleman is a confirmed 
bachelor. We fear his lumbs will never be encircled with the grace- 
ful chains of Hymen. 

Itis whispered that an American monthly, recently established, 
and gradually growing in favor with the public, is about to suffer a 
severe loss in the withdrawal of its intelligent editor 

A sweet vocalist, who has been warbling through the United States 
till the woods (we mean the benches) rang again, is about taking 
wing for her native country, with the prospect of being caged, and 
of cheering only a domestic circle with her musical powers 

Report accuses a great wit and fluent writer, long conspicuous 
among the editorial fraternity, of a design to establish a daily journal 
in this city, with the view of opposing an influential politician, 
whom he has always heretofore supported ! 

It is said that one of the very first of American poets is about 
withdrawing from an influential station, and soliciting an appoint- 
ment abroad. As the office is one of leisure, he contemplates, in case 
of success, putting the finishing touches to an important poem, long 
in the course of composition. 

Another bard of renown, it is said, has abandoned the muses, and 
a poem nearly completed into the bargain, (a delightful extract from 
which was some years since given to the world,) and is again in 
“the sugar trade and cotton line,” at a high salary ! 

We are delighted to learn that an accomplished artiste and gifted 
author has been so triumphantly successful in her career, since her 
arrival, that she has determined to prolong her stay in this country. 
So the gentleman who is to lead her to the hymeneal altar must wait. 

The fashionable circles have been making themselves merry at the 
expense of two “ military chieftains,” of this city, suspected of en- 
tertaining doctrines favourable to nullification, in consequence of a 
letter, in private circulation, from a celebrated foreigner, who re- 
cently travelled through this country, and whose piquant contribu- 
tions are now giving life and spirit to one of the most popular of the 
British periodicals. As the letter is pretty generally known, there 
can be no great harm in letting it “ find its way’’ into our columns, 
at the same time soliciting pardon from the lady to whose politeness 
we are indebted for its perusal : 

“T have written to you as a frend, I now address you as a soldier, 
ay, and a responsible one. How does your great soul and little body in- 


Ie tend to act respecting this Carolinian affair, and what says that wor- 
thy man and strict disciplinarian, General ——, upon the subject? I 
entreat, I conjure, limplore you, to let Mrs. ——’s persuasions quench 
your martial fires, or at least soften them down, so that they may 
explode harmlessly in thundering speeches and magnanimous reso- 
lutions. Do not go a planter-shooting. Trust me, colonel and gene- 
ral, there is no field of glory like unto the Battery, where your troops 
can go through their evolutions in the most cool and masterly style, 
unincommoded by that trifling, but still disagreeable inconvenience— 
anenemy. If you are bent upon rushing on “ hernd dangers,” trust 
not, I charge you, your obituary notices to the Courier and Enquirer. 
Send me a commission, and I will (prospectively) envelope your 
memories in such a blaze of civic, literary, and mulitary glory, that 
your wives, families, fnends, relatives, and acquaintance, will be 
rather gratified by your death than otherwise.” 

Some other tittle tattle has reached us from various sources. We 
shall give it next week 





Howard Payne.—The following is copied from the London Court 
Journal :—** Whatever may be done in England to show our admi 
ration of native genius—and the Abbotsford subscription will afford 
a good test of it—we observe that America is not tardy in rendenng 
homage to the merits of her jiterary children. The honors lavished 
on Washington Irving were worthy of him and of his country ; and, 
by a playlill we have just received from New-York, we perceive 
with pleasure, that a no less profitable, though a different sort of tes 
timony, has been afforded to the talents of Howard Payne.” 


Brown Cniversity —We perceive that the oration before the Frank 
lin Phi. Beta Phi. society of this institution, is to be pronounced by 
H. G. Otes Colby, Esq. of Massachusetts, and the poem is to be de 
livered by Wills Gaylord Clarke, Esq. of Philadelphia, at the annual 
commencement in September next 


Diary of a Physician.—James Shendan Knowles 1s said to be the 


author of these admirable papers 

ages, and af 
ter suffering all the evils and privations incident to an utter deficien 
cy of an article of first necessity, we are not without hope of wit 
lishment of the most desirable and useful under 


Pure water.—lt would seem that after a lapse of 


nessing the acce 
taking that can, by any possible means, engage the attention of our 


city authornties, namely, that of obtaummg a bountiful supply of good 
r tor general use So essential is it to the preservation of our 
health, and to the protection of our property, so immediately does 1 


enter into all our enjoyments, and so indispensable is iin maintain 
ing that great leading virtue, cleanliness; that in reviewing the past 
and in contemplating the present condition of the city, we know not 
m what terms to express our confirmed detestation of the folly and 
wickedness so un iy stamped upon past transactions We are 
vw good imtentons of our 


aware that ata former period of time, t 


pubhe guardians were frustrated by the intngue and cunning of a 
corrupt and unprincipled wret h, who bas long ance become fam 

hanzed to the observation of the respectable cinzens as a stalking 
vagabond, The misfortunes, losses, and suffermgs entailed upon the 
community in consequence of the defeat of the plan, « 


From free conversations with older citizens, who have 


an never be 
estimated 
attentively observed the progress and course of things for more than 
a genera.on past, we think we hazard nothing in saying, that from 
the perio 
mon council for br 
shamefully rejected, down to the present time, the losses by fires, ex 
tra premiums on msurance, and from numerous other causes, which 
ed use of water would have prevented, have exceeded 


{to whieh we have referred, when the project of the com 


wing water from Westchester county was so 


an unrestrict 
by at least twice the amount of the sum now considered adequate for 
all the purposes required for the full and complete accomplishment 
of the object. A moment's reflection will, therefore, show how un- 
pardonable would be any measure that should lead to further pro- 
crastination 

Many speculations and much diversity of opimon have appeared 
in relation to the most eligible sources of supply. The plan of bor 
ing to great depths through rocks on this island, with the expectation 
as is pretended, of procuring water of a purer quality than could be 
elsewhere had, has found a few advocates. Without wishing to re- 
sort to a pun as a substitute for argument, we take occasion to say, 
that we consider this the greatest bore that ever was attempted to be 
played off on any community professing tu be enlightened. Wecan 
conceive of no scheme more absurd, since it seems to us a Self-evi- 
dent position, that it must eventuate in a complete failure. Who 
but a weak and ignorant man, or a dupe to the cunning of others, 
can place the least confidence in it?) When suitably analyzed, we 
feel thoroughly persuaded it will be followed by the unqualified dis 
approbation of every reflecting individual. We cannot reconcile it 
to our conscience that it originated in disinterested and fair motives 
The introduction of a powerful living stream can alone furnish the 
requisite quantity to meet the great and rapidly increasing require- 
ments of the city. A mere stinted portion for the table, would be 
unworthy of notice; and any scheme, having no better recommen- 
dation, ought to be repelled indignantly by the whole population 
And we trust our guardians, in taking up the subject for final dec 
sion, will carefully bear in mind, that the effect of that decision is tu 
reach posterity. Let them keep in view too, the cruel manner in 
which, for a senes of years, the citizens have been borne down by 
burdensome taxes, from the indispensable necessity there was of 
correcting many old and scandalous abuses. We therefore hope, 
that whatever may be the character of the project that is finally te 
prevail, it will be comprehensive in its nature, and commensurate 
with every demand, even should the island be hereafter covered with 
a dense population, We repeat our conviction, that such a supply 
can no where be obtained short of Westchester county; and from 
the streams there, taking the opinions of others as connected with 
our own, we believe such an abundance can be had, that it would 
prove not less permanent and durable than the city itself. We shall 
resume the sulyect in a future nu:nber.— Communicated, 
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THE GONDOLIER. 


BARACAROLLE—FROM FRA DIAVOLJV—ARRANGED BY R. LACY. 
ANDANTE Second verse ~The gon-do-lier, fond pas.sion’s slave, Will in his bark each dan - ger brave, 
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The gon-do-lier, fond pas-sion’s slave, Will for his love each dan .- ger brave, 
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peestonrsion eas ~ ; ; ~ The gondolier, fond passion’s slave, 
Sn. - ] care al 5 eae t “ae Will through the storm the billows brave, 
. 7 _ - By sweet hope still sustain’d % 


f at last to his breast 
He folds her he loves best, 
It is still something, something gain’d 
It ts still, &c. 
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SALMAGUNDI || anunmanly sympathy for the puny race, selt-styled |] thinking of the disappointment he had met with Eton College. 
7 j bards. ‘Their short and lowly flghts correspond |} and the perils he had snil to undergo, she began to This institution was founded by Henry the sixth 
Poctry and Pocts. with their buttertly wings; and to mourn that the |] weep bitterly, so that the tears fell plentifully upon Its exterior is that of a vast and handsome gothie 
| - 
a eonad summer's breeze sweeps them to oblivion, would be |) him and awoke him. He looked up, and seeing | building, with a church attached to it; its interior, 
" y las reasonable as to lament that the arm of infan- |; those show mut of s led at last the { icity hardly . , f 
“Thou simple lyre! thy music wild pt mp he Ri emg mo hose showers out of her eyes, hailed at last the | of a simplicity hardly exceeded by our villege 
. cy is unable to butlet the whurl of the sea swell leracle with joy, for his wite’s name was JEthra, | schools. Bare white walls, wooden benches, carv- 
Has served to charm the weary hour, | I ld that each 1 all who | fetes | . “s 1 } ’ , 7 
And many a lonely night has ‘guiled would that each and all who have, in any wor- ||] which signifies “a clear sky,’ and thus he knew | ed with the names of the scholars who have studied 
When even pain | Sage eh rpedl, seat a | one — r, nourished the bird of song, which |) he had arrived at the region where he was to settle. | here, (among which are those of Fox, Canning, and 
vas ar ted, »roods in their bosams, were remembered and cher The next might he took Tarentum, which was the ther celebrated all that distinguish th 
Its fascinating power.”—Kirke White , i r- } ig! ook Tare im, ’ ue other celebrated men,) are a ut distinguish the 
P is in jj shed. It is a wish prompted not only by a sense of || greatest city of those parts; and he and his poste- | rooms in which the best-born youth of England are 
I am often sensible of a melancholy feeling while || Justice due to their labours, but by an intellirent in- |) mty reigned in that quarter of Italy, as you may see educated. According to the rules of the foundation, 
thinking of poetry and poets. And yet there is!) terest in human welfare. Let all cultivate a poetic |) in Virgil. the king’s scholars have nothing day after day but 
much, very much in these expressive words calen- || spirit, not tor fame, but for improvement Let it | aaa mutton, What could the royal founder propose lo 
lated to excite a cheerful, if not a joyous spirit, || brighten our dull paths and keep alive our torpid fee! Christianitye himself by this singular law? The library ie very 
Poetr —what is it but a term significant of every- | ings. Let it be the handmaid of relimon, t ren If christianity were compelled to flee from the | handsomely decorated, and contains some interest- 
thing beautiful, and associated with the lovely and | nial resource, the constant companion. Let it be a | mansion he great, the academies of philosophers, | ing manuscripts. 
grand in nature and humanity? Poet—is it not aj, glorious ornament, not prized as a substitute ior | the halls of legislation, or the thir of busy men, 
noble title? and are not those who have won it the , moral deficiencies, but as a fit accompaniment to | we should find her last retreat with woman at the LITERARY TRIFLES 
hap genet schildren? Yet, itis even so. Crea- || the dignity of virtue. || fireside; her last altar would be the female heart; ‘ se . sini 
tion's countless forms of power, the unutterable | ther last audience would be the children gathered I ; } 
: - ’ utters ler fast audience tm iktren gathered Year is my first when shadowy night is near; 
splendor of the spirit’s visions, the solemn beauty Rain out of a clear sky. around the knees of the mother; the last sacrifice, | But ‘tis my ond makes ee first so d = 
‘ \ : u 1 ivs t es irst SO dear; 
of religion, the meekness of woman's martyrdom, |! In a work, “ De Varia Historia,” written after the | the secret prayer, escaping in silence from her hps; My whole with decent care my first preserves 
the stern nobility of man’s greatness, the sweet ho- | manner of Tlian by Laonica Tomeo, an elegant |, @2d heard, perhaps, only at the throne of God. And thus to be my second well deserves? 
liness of human love—these, ay all else that is truly | scholar of the fifteenth century, we meet with the ; Later 
\ ‘ ilteent t urv, e meet with the |} Housewife. 
celestial and emphatically interesting—all is poetry; | following pretty story:—When Phalantus led his |) Destiny § . ! 
and we call such as have quickened their sensibili- |) colony out of Sparta into the south of Italy, he con- We are all the playthings of destiny, and it of- yap de “y iny constant place, 
ties so as to render them susceptible to these impres- |! sulted the oracle of Apollo, and was informed he | ten depends on a trifle not more than the toss-up of m. y secon what I'm made of. 
: b , page ie eee 
sions— poets. || should know the region he was to inhabit, by the | ® halfpenny, whether a man should raise himself to Wh nathan agate nlite Tg 
Why then aught of gloom when the eye of con- | fall of a plentiful shower out of a clear sky. Full | tehes and honors, or pine away in misery and want ee SaaS aes SS 
templation rests upon the m, their pure sources of | of doubt and anxiety at this answer, and unable to | till he dies. — Sidedoara 
ay eee L i] nee fruits of their labours?) It) meet with any who could interpret it for him, h A Latin speech. The child of peasant Rose thought it no shame 
is because they are scattered widely over the world, | took his departure, arrived in Italy, but could sue- On the occasion of an actor's benefit, ata provin- To toil at my first all the day ; 
and are an isolated priesthood. TI is of tl ‘nel - 3 lose’ 
sulk I wd, rousands of their || ceed in occupying no region—in capturing no city. | cial theatre in England, the night was exceedingly Sut when Rose's fati or a farmer became, 


This made him fall to considering the oracle more mpestuous, the rain fell in torrents, so that he My first to my second gave way. 


fellows are not partakers at their exhaustiess foun- 
un house. Having in his part to recite Rose married a merchant, who took her to town 


tains, and how oft are the dews and shows rs, which parti ularly; upon which he came to the conclusion had a very thi 

they dispense, om foe from the arid path of the | that he had undertaken a very foolish project, and | a few words in Latin, he spoke the following in the To that eminent station preferred, 

worldling, absorbed by the barren sands of envy, or | that the gods meant to tell him so, fur that a sky || most doleful accents instead : - My first and my second were bot! thrown aside, 
congealed by the icy blast of selfish and indurated || should be clear, and yet the rain of it plenuful, now “OF! raino, nighto! And she gave all her me to my third ? 


’ 








enticism ! | seemed to him a manifest improt 1. } : : : 
o a manifest inmprobability. Tired out Spoilo, benefito quiteo !” H Sprn-nett. 
Hence we may trace the premature decay of their | with the anxious thoughts arising from this conclu- ' —— | Whee ene weiltin Gin Basta lence all en 
» nn - 9 x ’ 2 . « LIS languag - 
fame, and understand the facility with which the || sion, he laid his head in the lap of his wife, who had Dupes. : Spas psa eae _ _ 
multitude step out of the magic circle of th A : ae os : press misery, myself and my wif Woman 
. agp aig sere eir mflu- || come with him, and took such a dranght of sleep, The greatest dunes are those who exhaust an anx- Why is the letter s, like a military furnace ?—Be 


se where they we “a 7 fe ee amy Bees 
ence where they were once spell bound. as the fatigues of sorrow is indulged with, like other | ious existence in the disappointments and vexations | oguse it makes hot, shot. 


1 would eagerly repel any insinuation inimical to toil. His wife loved him; and as he lay thus ten- || of business, and live miserably and meanly, enly to 
my good judgment in this matter. Far from me be ' derly in her lap, she kept looking upon his face; ull ‘die magnificently rich. : ; wee. GEORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS 








